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THE LADY AND PHILOSOPHER. 


A studious astronomer was taking great pains 
to instruct a lady in the system of Descartes: ac- 
cording to which, the groups of heavenly bodies 
consist only of vortices, and those bodies are mu- 
tually attracted by nothing but vortices. “My 
head turns round already,” said the fair scholar. 
“Whether this system is adapted to the heavens, 
I have not the least desire to know; but I am 
pleased with it because in the same manner you 
may explain the system of the human heart, and 
that is my world.” The astronomer looked at her 
with astonishment. He had studied the heavens 
a great deal, but he knew nothing at all concern- 
ing the human heart. 

‘‘Hear,” continued the lady, “how I represent 
the matter to myself. Every person is such a 
Cartesian vortex. We constantly require an 
zther to float in; this ether is vanity, as the fun- 
damental principle of all our motions; the heart, 
the centre of the vortex, is the sun around which 
the passions revolve as planets. Each planet has 
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its moons; round love, for instance, revolves jea- 
lousy. They mutually illumine each other by re- 
flection; but all their light is borrowed from the 
heart, whose second planet, ambition, is not se 
near to it as love, and therefore receives from it 
a less degree of warmth. Ambition has likewise 
its moons, many of which shine extremely bright; 
for instance, bravery, magnanimity; while others 
reftect but a dismal light, as haughtiness, arro- 
gance, flattery. The largest planet in this system, 
the jupiter of the human heart, is self-interest, 
which has numberless satellites. Reason has also 
a little corner; she is our saturn, who steals away 
thirty years before we can perceive she has made 
one revolution.. ‘The comets in my system are no 
other than, meditation, reflections; wh.ich, after 
many aberations, get,in a short time, into the 
vortex of the passions. Experience has taught us, 
that they have neither a pernicious nor a benefi- 
cial influence; they excite in us a little fear, and 
that is all: the vortex continues its course as be- 
fore.” 

The astronomer smiled with open mouth, like 
one who does not comprehend a thing, but out of 
politeness, raised no objections to it. ‘I proceed 
a little further still,’ continued the lady. ‘That 
involuntary sentiment, denominated sympathy, I 
compare to the power by which the magnet at- 
tracts iron. Both are inexplicable. The solar 
spots may probably be the effect of age, when the 
warmth of the heart gradually decreases; for who 
can answer for it that our sun will not be by de- 
grees extinguished? Then will the universe be as 
dark and cold as the heart of an old man or a 
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conquerer. 
Farewell !” 
The lady skipped away to forget in the vortex 
of a sprightly dance, the whole system of Descar- 
tes. The astronomer looked after her,’ shaking 
his head, and compared her to a shooting star. 


A FRAGMENT OF FACTS. 


Walk to yonder jail! who sits there with"an 
emaciated frame, a revolting countenance, and a 
dispirited soul? It is an American citizen.—Ask 
for the record of his crime, the turn-key tells you 
his guilt is distress, poverty, and a debt of five 
dollars. This is the son of liberty!--approach him. 
Who immured you here? Mr. and he is worth 
50-009 dollars—and this is our boasted philanthro- 
py- How became you indebted to him? He sup- 
plied me with necessaries of life from his store, 
when I was sick, and before I could recover 
strength to work to pay him, he issued the ex- 
ecution against me. And this is our laws, this our 
justice. Much of my intercourse in jails furnish- 
es instances very similar to the above; and the 
records of the debtors’ apartments are as much 
like the “roll of a book” in Ezekiel’s vision; 
when spread open, it appears “written within and 
without;”’ and the writings therein, are *‘lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and wo.”’ 

You begin to feel the working of compassion, 
and resolve upon the innocent prisoner’s libera- 
tion. As you are walking home to adopt and ex- 
ecute the necessary measures, you see a pile of 
chairs and a gridiron, a frying pan, and a cradle, 
a candlestick and an axe, &c. standing before the 
door of some grog shop.—Presently you behold a 
decent female, in tears, and half distracted, sur- 
rounded by five weeping and comfortless children. 
At length, “‘the abomination of desolation’’ is set 
up, and “going, gone,” fills the street with dis- 
cordancy, and rouses the indignant frowns of 
sympathy and rectitude. You enquire whose tri- 
fles are thus sacrificed for nought? and lo! it is 
your prisoner’s wife, and her last suppoft; her 
husband has been helpless in jail for $ months, 
her quarter’s rent is become due, the unfeeling 
store-keeper is assisted by the marble hearted 
landlord, and while the man withers in the dun- 
geon, she and her children may freeze in a ditch. 
You recoil with horror as I have done—arrest the 

proceeding, pay the amount of his freedom, and 





The thought is enough to choenlil. 
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of her restoration to her cottage—blush for your 
laws, wonder at your indolent, insensible legisla- 
tors; and for once in your life return to your fire- 
side, and thank the Lord for the hope, that as he 
has honoured you by making you the instrument 
of doing good—the same mercy which you have 
exemplified to others, he will show unto you. So 
be it. 


From a New-York paper which we received lately, 
we extract the following sublime article of intel- 
ligence as a fine exemplification of the above true 
and laudable sentiments. 


“Died, on the 26th ult. in Orange county jail, 
Mr. Matthew M‘Kenny, between 60 and 70 years 
of age. He had been in Ulster and Orange coun- 
ty jails about 30 years for a single debt—the debt 
was at first small, and he has been a man of con- 
siderable preperty during a part of the above per- 
iod, but of late his children have had possession, 
and he has been suffered to linger out his last 
days in close confinement in a loathsome jail.”’ 

This put me to a lesson in the two first rules 
of Arithmetic—and after adding and subtracting 
a littl—I discovered that my fellow-citizen had 
been rotting “in close confinement in a loathsome 
jail” ever since 1789, the period when George 
Washington was proclaimed first President, and 
the present Federal Constitution commenced its 
operations. Now to be sure, this is a queer way 
of guaranteeing to a man his rights; and I should 
think even a jailor must be tired of looking at the 
same man for 30 years. So after all our boasted 
constitutions and freedom, they can for a single 
debt lock up aman during 30 years, and leave 
him to die in a dungeon. 

I call upon every man who prides himself on 
his country; upon him who knows how to estimate 
his civil and religious privileges; upon every 
legislator who swears to support our Constitutions; 
to unite, and erase this stain from our country. 
Lock a man up in jail, until death unbars the 
doors, and calls the prisoner from earth into eter- 
nity, for a small debt—rob him of all domestic en- 
dearments—chain him to a cell, in which no de- 
votion soothe, where no gospel is preached, and 
probably where prayer can scarcely be offered! 
torture his body, and for want of the necessary 
means of grace, probably doom his soul to end- 
ess despair, for a small debt. But he had child- 
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ren, it seems! [ would not have their estates as 
a present. Leave my father upon any pretext to 
linger out his last days in old age and for 30 
years in a jail! 1 suppose those children learnt 
their insensibility from the laws. Verily to such 
children and to such laws which imprison a man 
for a small debt during 30 years until he dies, 
may well be applied the old chorus, 
“ROGUES ALL.” 


— 

GENERAL BRADDOCK AND HIS SISTER. 

The obstinacy of this British veteran was fa- 
tally manifested in his engagement with the In- 
dians. That he was as unfeeling as obstinate, the 
following anecdote will show:—*‘About the time 
he came to this country, gaming had arrived at 
such a high pitch in England, that Beau Nash, 
who was principle master of ceremonies at Bath 
which was becoming a place of great fashionable 
resort, to prevent the excess, gaming was carried 
to, introduced a practice, which he called “tying 
up from play;” that is, he would give, for example, 
fifty guineas in hand to any person he wished to 
tie up, on the condition such person should pay 
him five hundred guineas the first time he staked 
more than a certain sum, or lost more than a 
fixed amount at one sitting. General Braddock 
left a sister in England, young, beautiful, accom- 
plished and wealthy. Unfortunately, the passion 
for gaming took full possession of her heart; and 
to the gratification of this passion, all her time, 
talents, and money were sacrificed. With shat- 
tered constitution, character and fortune, she left 
the metropolis for Bath; but finding neglect and 
contempt follow her, and remorse for the past, and 
apprehensions for the future, pressing upon her, 
she deliberately “*gave each inquietude the slip,” 
by hanging herself! Such a catastrophe, one 
would have thought, must overwhelm her rela- 
tives particularly, with the keenest anguish. But 
with her brother, it was quite otherwise. On be- 
ing informed of his sister’s death, and the man- 
ner of it, Gen. Braddock coully remarked—‘She 
has only tied herself up from play!"—an expres- 
sion, which denoted such a total destitution of 
fraternal affection, and even of common sensibili- 
ty, as almost to repress every emotion of sympa- 
thy for his own fate.” 


—— 
The Mysteries of Udo'pho---againl, 


A great portion of Italy is again infested by 
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gangs of robbers, now called Brigands, in former 
time Candators, of whom a correct idea may be 
formed by those who have read Mrs. Radcliff e’s 
celebrated romance, entitled, ““The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” Ever since the irruption of the Goths 
into Italy, and the fall of the Roman Empire, 
that fine country has been unhappily divided and 
subdivided into a variety of petty states and dis- 
tricts, each of them hostile to the other, and all of 
them enveloped in gross superstition as to relig- 
ion, and unbounded licentiousness as to morals. 
The better sort of people now lament the fall of 
Napoleon; if he had been permitted te continuc 
his sway over that famous country for another 
twenty years, he would, by his powerful ar, 
have united the discordant materials, and brought 
Italy back to its former strength and respecta- 
bility. 

The territories of the church and of Naples are 
particularly infested by these Brigands, who rob 
and often murder travellers. His holiness, the 
Pope, exerts all his power to check these enor- 
mities. In August last, a party of the Pope’s troops 
went to suppress a party of the . Brigands, 
ata place calied Frosinare; but, falling into an 
ambuscade laid by Cesaris, a noted leader of the 


’ freebooters, the commanders were killed and the 


troops put to flight: the Brigands then proceeded 
to Prosedi, broke open the prison, and murdered 
a number of men, women and children. 


i 


WISDOM. 


A hermit in Italy, whose cottage stood solitary 
and alone on the top of a mountain, was asked, 
how he could endure a life of such total seclusion, 
being a mile from any inhabitant. The old man 
replied, with a solemn tranquility of utterance, 
**Proyidence is my next-dour neighbour.” 


—-a 


TO CHLOE. 


Dear Chloe, well I know the swain, 
Who gladly would embrace thy chain; 
And who, alas! can blame him! 


Affect not, Chloe, a surprise; 
Look but a moment on these eyes, 
Thou’lt ask me not, to name him. 
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Blow, blow, thou Winter’s Wind. 
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Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind, thou art not so un - kiud, thou art not so unkind, as MaN’s IN- 
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al- tho thy breath be rude, altho thy 
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treeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
‘hou dout not bite so nigh, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As BENEFITS FoRGOT! 
Tho thou the waters warp, 
‘Thy sting is not so sharp, 
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Thy sting is not so sharp, 

As FRIEND REMEMBER’D NOT! 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 

As friend remember’d not! 

As fsiend remember’d not! 


— <a 
mar ae PoE 
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Tribute to Merit. 


a 


MRS. DE LUCE. 


The high encomiums passed upon this Lady’s 
style of Singing, by anonymous correspondents in 
this and other papers, together with the verbal 
praise of our intimate musical friends, we must 
confess had no little weight in making up our de- 
termination to visit her Second Concert, in order 
to judge for ourselves of the merits of one who 
had been so flatteringly extolled under the veil of 
anonymous signi.tures, which seldom produce the 
effect intended by such would-be friends. When 
the public is called upon to reward native talents, 
it requires some responsible person to answer for 
every asseveration of merit pronounced in favour 
of the person who has been thrown upon the fluc- 
tuating billows of popular opinion. 

From the satisfaction we derived, and from the 
repeated plaudits of approbation, throughout the 
room, we can confidently take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of this article, in favour of Ameri- 
can genius. And here indeed, we could sum up the 
whole of our opinion, grounded on our own know- 
ledge, being present on the occasion, in these 
few words, that, notwithstanding all the high en- 
comiums we had received, (some of which we 
thought too fulsome to publish) we were not disap- 


poinied! But, national justice and amor patria, | 
require us to be a little more particular. Mrs. De 


Luce is yet young in her appearance before the 
public, as she is in years. Therefore, we repeat, 
justice demands a more open and responsible opin- 
ion to be given of her merits than can be found 
in anonymous panegyric. Tho we are not profes- 
sed musicians, nor in any manner wish to be ac- 
knowledged as masters of the art, still, as Amer- 
ican Editors, we wish to speak our own feelings 
and acknowledge the talents of our country wher- 
ever we find them deserving of particular notice. 
And in correspondence with this sentiment, thus 
publicly avowed, we declare it to be the indispensi- 
ble duty of an Editor to promulgate as far as in 
his power lies, the unbiassed opinion of others 


which accords with his own, in favour of native 
talent when directed to useful or polite arts. 


Without fear of contradiction, even from the 
most refined ear of the most perfect amateur, 
we now venture to assert, on the responsibility of 
our own sensations, and of every other audi- 
tor, that, cold and insensible must that person 
be who heard Mrs. De Luce sing on last Tuesday 
evening at her Concert, and could say, “i am 
not gratified’? And no real lover of music, (we 
dv not mean those who merely affect the passion), 
will withhold his assent to this broad assertion, 
that no Lady ever sung in public with a voice 
more attuned, and a taste more adapted, to the 
‘‘concord of sweet sounds,” than Mrs. De L. 


The world is so very suspicious and censori- 
ous, where a jealousy and rivalship of talent is 
created, that we fear we may say too much even 
in expressing the impartial sentiments of our own 
private opinion. Indeed we know there are too 
many in this favored country, who would rather 
go fifty miles to encourage a foreigner, than one 
square to benefit an aspiring ative / We regret 
to mention the fact. Had Mrs. De Luce made her 
debut in London, thousands would have crowded to 
her concerts here, and no friends would have been 
wanting. But Mrs. De Luce is an American— 
with the utmost reluctance, we say further com- 
ment is unnecessary: 


*‘Aliena nobis, nostra plus aliis placent.” 


Those who were present can confirm all we as- 
sert, and we only speak to those who deprived 
themselves of the pleasure we received. To 
those who were absent we would wish briefly to 
observe, that her faste is strictly discernable in 
the choice of her songs—she knows what, pieces 
are best adapted to her voice—and in all she un- 
dertakes she excells. 


There is something so very pleasing, and yet, 
like Love, so very indiscribable, in her style of 
singing, that we must say with the inimitable 
Bard of Avon, that it is really “the sweet power 
of music!”? 


We cannot close these remarks, without partic- 
ularly mentioning that on every side where we 
were seated, we were continually disturbed, if we 
may sO express ourselves, with repeated whispers 
of delight.—Several persons near to us, involun- 
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Mrs. De Luce, 
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tarily exclaimed all the interjections of the En- ; ous and charitable, who have it in their power to 


glish language, which purport admiration and 
pleasure. 

If therefore, Mrs. De Luce can se rivet the 
minds of her audience, who have honored her with 
their presence, the public have certainly a right 
to demand that she will favor them with her mu- 
sical talents a little oftener, and not wait until re- 
quested “‘by particular desire’’—tho’ by the bye, 
we flatter ourselves she will find it almost impos- 
sible to give another Concert without immediate 
solicitation. 

Since concluding the above, we have been given 
to understand by a respectable amateur, that it is 
the earnest wish of Mrs. De Luce to give a 
Concert “for the benefit of the poor.” If so, the 
fact alone is sufficient to insure her the good will 
and respect of all classes. Such liberality eman- 
ating from one so early introduced to public favor, 
is seldom met with from those who have been fa- 
vored by extraordinary talents, which give them 
a pre-eminence in society, and ought to make 
them feel grateful to their Creator,—as it not 
only renders them respected, but, in case of re- 
verse of fortune, puts them in possession of means 
to gain a lucrative and respectable support. 


Therefore it should be considered in all such, a 


Christian Duty, to devote their talents, after an 
ample remuneration has been given them, to those 
services which are ever acceptable to God, and 
delightful to the souls of the devout. We regret, 
that in this public spirited city, performances are not 
more frequently set apart for Charitable purposes. 
When we reflect, that the Theatre is supported 
merely by public favor, it must be confessed, that 
justice should demand a share of its income, for 
the support of the suffering poor. On all such ex- 
*hibitions, it would be wise in our Legislature, to 
impose an obligation to that effect. We shall pro- 
bably treat this subject more at large at a future 
day. 

When an individual, who has but just passed 
the rubicon for a second time only, generously 
comes forward with an offering of her applauded 
talents at the ALTAR oF Cuanrrry, it shows such 
a lively sense of gratitude for the encouragement 
received, and so commendable an acknowledgment 
of her duties to society as a christian, that the 
circumstance cannot be thought of with indiffer- 
ence in the city of Philadelphia, where the religi- 
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benefit their fellow-creatures, and neglect not 
their opportunities, never go unrewarded. 


The following lines give no bad account of the 
topics generally discussed in more than one fami- 
ly who live not many squares from the sound of 
church bells. 


“MY NEIGHBOR’S HOUSE.” 


With well feign’d tales of shame and pity stor'd, 
Now busy scandal hovers round the board; 
In modest guise she makes her first essay, 
But gains by slow degree unconquer’d sway. 
The tickling jest, and equivoque provides, 
And hides her head, and holds her shaking sides; 
The vilage secrets tells, since last they met, 
Who shines with ill got wealth, who droops with 

debt: 

Who sleeps on roses, and who treads on thorns, 
Who keeps his hounds, and who retains his horns! 
Who breaks most hedges, who supports the crown, 
Who builds up cottages, who pulls them down; 
What upstart lives in affluence and ease, 
That, t’other day, cried cabbages and pease; 
What farmers spent most money at the Crane, 
W hose wives and daughters dress from Drury-lane! 
What lover carves each branching willow’s rind, 
What surly rector takes his tythes in kind; 
What ’squire eats ortolans, to shew his taste, 
What rural beauty has improved her waist; 
What noble lord, esteemed so wise and good, 
Has met a certain lady in the wood; 
Who, if report says true, approv'd his vows, 
And left her brightest gem—among the boaghs. 


—___— 





In the following lines, addressed by Lord to La- 
dy Byron on their separation, there is so much 
of feeling, that we cannot forbear gratifying 
our female readers with the perusal. The al- 
lusion to that interesting period when a child 
first begins to lisp the ** half formed word” is 
finely introduced. 


THE SEPARATION. 


Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well ; 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel ; 
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Would that breast were bared betore thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er cans’t knew again ; 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show : 

Then thou would’st at last discover 
"Twas not well to spurn it 60 ; 

Though the world for this commend thee, 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s wo ; 

Though my many faults decreed me, 
Could no other arm be found 

Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not ; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not, 
Hearts can thus be torn away ; 

Still thine own its life retaineth, 


Still must mine—though bleeding—beat, 


And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sofrow 
Than the wail abuve the dead, 

Both shall live—but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow’d bed. 

And when thou would’st solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow ; 

Wilt thou teach her to say---* Father !” 
Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little hand shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is prest ; 


Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 


Think of him thy love had blest. 
Should her lineaments resemble 

Those that never more may’st see ; 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults---perchance thou knowest ; 

All my madness---none can know ; 
All my hopes---where’er thou goest— 

Whither---yet with thee they go! 
Every feeling hath been shaken! 

Pride---which not a world could bow--- 
Cows to thee---by thee forsaken; 

Even my soul forsakes me now. 
But ’tis done---all words are idle ; 

Words from me are vainer still: 
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But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 
Fare thee well! thus disunited ; 
Torn from every nearer tie ; 
Seared in heart---and lone---and blighted ; 
More than this, I scarce can die. 


SELECTED ARTICLES. 


A quaker residing at Paris, was waited on by 
four workmen usually employed by him, having 
for their object to make their compliments to him, 
and ask for their new-year’s gifts. ‘Well, my 
friends,’ said the quaker, ‘here are your gifts— 
choose 15fr. or the Bible.’ ‘I dont know how to 
read,’ said the first, ‘so I take the 15fr.’ ‘I can 
read,’ said the second, ‘but I have pressing wants.’ 
He took the 15fr. The third also made the same 
choice. He now came to the fourth, a young lad 
about 13 or 14. The quaker looked at him with 
an air of goodness. ‘Will you too take these 
three pieces, which you may obtain at any time 
by your labor and industry?’ ‘As you say the book 
is so good, I shall take it, and read from it to 
my mother.’ He took the Bible, opened it, and 
found between the leaves a gold piece of 40fr. 
The others hung down their heads, and the qua- 
ker told them he was sorry they had not made a 
better choice. 
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MATRIMONY. 


If you are for pleasure—marry! 
If you prize rosy health—marry! 
And even if money be your object---marry! 


A good wife is ““Heaven’s last gift to man”— 
his angel and minister of graces innumerable— 
his sal polychrestum, or gem of many virtues—his 
panacea, or casket of celestial jewels. Her pres- 
ence forms his best company—her voice, his sweet- 
est music—her smiles, his brightest day—her kiss, 
the guardian of his innocence—her arms, the pale 
of his safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of 
his life—her industry, his surest wealth—ber lips, 
his faithfullest councellors---her bosom, the soft- 
est pillow of his cares---and her prayers the ablest 
advocates of Heaven’s blessings on his head! 

If you love the Creator, you ought to marry, 
to raise him up worshippers---if you love the la- 
dies, you ought to marry, to make them happy--- 
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if you love mankind, you ought to marry, to per- 
petuate the glorious race---if you love your coun- 
try, you ought to marry, to raise up soldiers to 
defend it---in fine, if you wish well to earth or 
heaven, you ought to marry, to give good citizens 
to the one, and glorious saints to the other! 


CHEAP MUSICK, 


At No. 164 S. Eleventh Street, 
( Between Walnut and Spruce): 


Also at 272 Market street, 
( Between Eighth and Ninth): 


“Whilst with Village Maids I stray,” 
Sung by Mrs. De Luce. 

** Tho Love is warm awhile,” 

** Ah! sure a Pair was never seen,” 

** Bewildered Maid ,” 

** Love’s Young dream,” 
As sung by Mr. Philipps; 

** We shall live together, Laddie,” 
4 favourite Scotch air, &c. 

“ Bruce’s Address to the Army,” 

** Sailor’s Last Whistle,” 
As sung by Mr. Incledon; 





“Blow, blow, ye winter’s winds, or Man’s In- 
gratitude,” a favorite song by Dr. Arne; 


PRICE 123 Cents, each. 


The above pieces are all printed in the best (folio) 
manner, on fine post paper, remarkably strong and 
much better calculated for music, than the flexible, 
soft kind commonly used for the purpose, which is 
found to tear too easily in the folds—-the post-paper 
which Mr. Lewis uses for his music is strongly siz- 
ed and very difficult to break. 

All music printed at this office, and sold separately 
from the ‘“‘“Museum,” is warranted correct. 

“THE HIVE.” 

A liberal price will be given for a complete copy 
of ** The Hive, or Repository of Literature,” a week- 
ly paper published by H.C Lewis, in the City of 
Washington, in 1809-10, if sent to the Editor, No. 
272 Market street, or 164 S. Eleventh. 





WANTED, 
A person to collect subscribers to this work, and 
some others, now publishing. A liberal per centage 
will be allowed. Apply at this office. 


WAAR VEU OUR 


PRINTED BY HENRY C. LEWIS, 
Ne. 272 MARKET STREET. 
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AN OFFER to Printers. . 


Since the addition of MUSIC to the “ Museum,” 
the number of newspapers from distant parts, sent 
to us for exchange, has become very burthensome 
to reciprocate. The support which the paper re- 
celves by original communications, and the portion 
which the Music occupies, necessarily exclude 
many selections of merit which might be made from 
the different papers received. These circumstances 
render an extensive exchange useless. But the 
Editor never wishing to be considered churlish, 
begs leave to submit the following proposal to his 
brother editors, who desire to be supplied with 
his “* Musical Magazine.” The terms of subscrip- 
tion are One Dollar ewery three months, The price 
of an ddvertisement mscrted three times in almost 
any paper, is the same. Every Printer who 
will advertise the paper, (as below) shall be consi- 
dered a subscriber, and receive the Nos. three 
months, forevery three insertions quarterly. 


= H. C. LEWIS. 


Music and Literature. 
KX OW PUBLISHING, 
THE LADY’S & GENTLEMAN’S WEEKLY 
LYIFERARY MUSEUM 


AND 


MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


This paper is regularly published every Monday, 
neatly printed in quarto. A part, not excecding two 
pages, is always devoted to a popular piece of 
MUSIC, executed with ty pes, in an improved man- 
ner; which, for appearance and correctness may vie 
with any printed in the usual mode. The remaining 
portion of the paper is occupied with useful and en- 
tertaining miscellany, original and selected. 

Nine numbers of the “* Music Series” are now be- 
fore the public ; by which ladies and gentlemen may 
judge of the merits of the work now offered for their 
support by subscription. 


Terms.—One dollar per quarter, in advance. (For 
this sum, subscribers obtain, besides the literary en- 
tertainment, thirteen perfect pieces of music, which, 
at the usual retail price, would cost them three dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents!) 


Subscriptions received by the editor, H. C. Lewis, 
No. 164, S. Eleventh-street, near Locust, and at his 
printing office, No. 272, Market-st. between Eiglith 
and Ninth-streets; also, at the Book-stores of D. Ho- 
gan, Market, near Sixth-street, and W. Charles, S. 
Third, near Chesnut-street. 


pcp Orders from distant parts, addressed to H.C. 
Lewis, 272 Market-st. post-paid, and €nclosing not 
less than one dollar, will be attended to it:mediately: 


Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1819. 














